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The Theory of Dynamic Economics. By Simon N. Patten, 
Ph.D. Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, 1892. — 153 pp. 

The new idea in Professor Patten's book may be described as follows : 
As an individual diversifies his consumption, he gets higher marginal 
increments of pleasure from the same amount of income. Why cannot 
we apply the same sort of reasoning to a nation? Will not a nation 
with an intelligent and diversified consumption enjoy a higher marginal 
utility and therefore, in a most important sense, a higher general value 
in its products, than one whose consumption is less intelligent and diver- 
sified? Is not this increase of marginal utility the very essence of 
human progress? 

The idea is an interesting one, and may prove sound and fruitful ; 
but the proof given in the book does not seem to me satisfactory. On 
the contrary, the analysis is open to criticism of so fundamental a char- 
acter as to throw grave doubt on the author's conclusions. The 
elements which give such cogency to the reasoning of Jevons or Walras 
are conspicuously wanting here. All through Jevons's beautiful analysis, 
we see how different individuals, measuring the relative utility and sacri- 
fice of different articles to themselves, produce changes in demand and 
supply which ultimately establish certain relations of value in the com- 
munity. Nowhere in his whole book does Jevons fall into the error of 
directly measuring against one another the utilities of a thing to differ- 
ent individuals. Nowhere in his whole book, we might almost say, does 
Professor Patten keep out of this error. A large part of his reasoning is 
directly, though not explicitly, based on the assumption that articles 
which have the same value have the same marginal utility to different 
consumers — a palpable mistake, which entirely vitiates all proof based 
upon it. 

No small part of this confusion arises from the author's use of the 
Austrian term " subjective value " instead of final or marginal utility. 
This leads him to suppose that his " subjective " and " objective " values 
are quantities of the same general sort and can be used to some extent 
interchangeably ; whereas they are wholly different, and the attempt to 
combine them in the same diagram only leads to error. Let us take a 
single illustration. Rent is an excess of price over cost. The price of 
an article and the marginal cost will be on an average approximately the 
same. When Professor Patten speaks of an excess of value above mar- 
ginal cost, he is clearly dealing with " subjective " value. But he goes 
on to treat rent as being a part of surplus value in this sense. If he had 
called this part " subjective " rent, it would have been unimportant and 
harmless ; but he boldly identifies it with the common every-day objec- 
tive rent, and paves the way for inferences which I believe to be prac- 
tically wrong. 
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The time is past when economists can be allowed to confuse sacrifice 
with expense, utility with price ; when they can treat one man's utility 
or sacrifice as equivalent to another man's, merely because the same 
quantity of money or goods or hours of work is involved. It may be 
true that Jevons's solution of the problem of value was a purely statical 
one, and that there is room for a wider " dynamic " treatment of the 
subject. But if an author seeks to secure this wider treatment by aban- 
doning rigidity of analysis, he makes a step backward instead of forward. 

Arthur T. Hadley. 



The Use and Abuse of Money. By W. Cunningham, D.D. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1891. — umo, 219 pp. 

This is the opening volume of a series of some thirty, springing from 
experience derived in the conduct of University Extension courses and 
designed to provide better facilities for such work in the future. Dr. 
Cunningham, who was one of the pioneers in the movement sixteen 
years ago, has since become well known as an able and suggestive 
writer on English economic history. As an historian he excels in the 
exposition of the ideas and conditions of the past, but as a writer on 
general economics he seems deficient in thorough analysis. 

The real subject of the present work is " Capital in its Relation to 
Social Progress " ; but in order to " lay stress on the element of person- 
ality, " the author chose the title " The Use and Abuse of Money." The 
choice of the latter title instead of the former gives one a clue to the 
character of the book and to its weak points. The first title belongs to 
economics, the second to ethics. Of the work itself about two-thirds 
are devoted to economic discussion, while the remainder is practical 
ethics. Dr. Cunningham's purpose in looking at the subject from these 
two sides is to raise the question " whether a full recognition of the 
human element in economics may not be the best means of attaining 
to clear definitions of economic terms, and to the distinct statement and 
thorough discussion of fundamental economic problems?" That he 
should have regarded the second title as preferable to the first, indicates 
in part that he is more interested in the ethical than in the economic 
side of the question, and in part that his definition of capital is too nar- 
row. 

His definition of capital is embodied in the following statements : 

A man's capital, as we talk about it in the present day, is understood to be 
a fund of wealth from which he expects to get an income. 

A man's whole capital will very rarely actually be in the form of money, 
but it is always potential money. 



